THE HOUSE OF COMMONS
He kept a journal of his early Parliamentary impres-
sions. And this also reveals a contradictory spirit. He
seems to take an impish pleasure in discovering the
disillusioning paradoxes of public life: the harm done
by good intentions, the weaknesses of revered institu-
tions. It amused him to note that Napoleon, one of the
worst men in the world, made his subjects happier
than most virtuous rulers; that human beings, so it
appeared from the Peninsular War, seemed more
likely to get what they wanted by behaving violently
than by being reasonable. Nor could he feel much
respect for the wisdom of the Sovereign People. "It is
impossible not to laugh", he said, "at their blunders,
ignorance and fury; at the same time it is impossible
not to be struck with the most serious alarm upon the
subject."
None the less, his opinions were not so negative, nor
his actions so capricious, as appearances might suggest.
Coming fresh to the game, it was inevitable that he
should roam inquisitively around from one set of
views to another; getting a sort of wilful enjoyment
from finding out the faults of each. But as he lived, he
learned. Bit by bit, a store of experience accumulated
itself in his mind; and on the strength of it his own
political ideas began to take shape. They were not
those of the Party to which he was officially attached.
His detached mind was unlikely to be impressed by
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